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A POPULATION CRISIS IN FRANCE 

By THEODORE CLARKSON MERRILL 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us io see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds; to care for him, who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan — to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with'all nations. 

Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address. 

The Civil War looms immense as a terrible back- 
ground to the Second Inaugural. It provides a local 
setting for words which soar beyond limitations. 

Viewed from the standpoint of circumstance, the Ad- 
dress may appear to apply primarily to the pains of a 
nation convalescing from internal disruption; seen in 
the light of its content, it speaks as strongly today as in 
1865. It may npw be uttered in London, Paris, Petro- 
grad, or Berlin with a force equal, or exceeding, the 
charge it once impressed, from Washington, upon a re- 
covering people. 

Humanitarian efforts look to Lincoln and make his 
words their own. So to do is but to reincarnate the 
spirit which smiled from Lincoln's eyes; it is to take 
up pressing tasks of mercy and improvement, not alone 
when war shall have been ended, but while peace is yet 
a dream ; it is to seize on lessons learned from famine, 
heartbreak and hard pressures and to utilize for the 
future the bitter teachings of the sword. 

No loftier aim can engage the offices of the American 
Peace Society than this. To play a part in national and 
international advances is, for the Society, to assume its 
due and dignified position upon the platform of human 
struggle. To serve at home and abroad is to make plain 
the temper of the Society, not only as an influence 
strong in peace, but above all as an influence powerful 
in war. It is only to claim a share in bearing the 
burden and heat of the day. 

It is with this thought to serve in mind that an in- 
vitation is extended to the readers of this publication 
to turn their eyes toward certain national difficulties 
now harassing all the warring nations, but felt most 
keenly, as pressing most gravely, in France. 

France is summoning her crystal intelligence to mas- 
ter these difficulties. America is far from knowing the 
economies and saving which are the rule in France. 
America and the rest of the world may learn from 
France today, as they have learned before; not servilely 
to imitate a French model, but to recognize and apply 
valuable conclusions, arrived at after deliberate consid- 
eration by trained and competent mindB. 

The French problem is to win the war and maintain 
a noble national existence. It is with the latter part 
of the problem that we are concerned, especially be- 
cause of our yet unsubdued tendency to waste resources 
and ignore social evils. A day may come. 

The employment of women in factories, and especially 
in munitions factories, has made irrepressibly insistent, 
in England, France, and Germany, the necessity of con- 
serving the race at its source. This question is being 
attacked most Openly and sincerely in France. France 
admits her deficiencies. France applies herself to the 



preservation of her national life. France asks her com- 
petent advisers to solve the problem of repopulation. 
Her physicians, economists and sociologists have told 
her certain things. We of America ought to avail our- 
selves of the findings of the French students. 

After considering statistics referring to the perilous 
decline in the French birth rate and figures showing the 
unfortunate effects of factory labor upon women, infant 
life, and children's interests, the Academy of Medicine 
and the Committee on Women's Labor adopted each a 
set of resolutions which have been made the basis of a 
circular issued by the Minister of Munitions, under date 
of January 4, 1917. 

For purposes of comparison the two sets of resolutions 
are given in full, as follows : 

Resolutions of the Academy of Medicine. 

I. Pregnant women and nursing mothers employed 
in factories, and especially in munitions factories, 
should be subjected only to tasks whose nature and dura- 
tion require but moderate effort. Every occupation 
likely to involve gradual or sudden injury, undue fatigue 
or insufficient sleep, should be forbidden; the half -day 
system is preferable. Prospective and nursing mothers 
should be relieved from night work and every task which 
might be harmful to pregnancy or lactation. 

II. Eest from labor should be compulsory for four 
weeks preceding confinement. 

III. Medical advice should be provided free on ma- 
ternal and infant hygiene. Labor should be modified 
or suspended by advice of a physician. A female super- 
visor is necessary to secure the best results. 

IV. Provisions should be made so that mothers may 
nurse their infants; premiums should be awarded to 
mothers who nurse their infants while continuing in 
employ. 

V. Indemnities should be provided to compensate for 
suspension or loss of pay. 

VI. Best and retiring rooms for mothers, infants, and 
older children should be provided. 

Resolutions of the Committee on Woman's Labor. 

I. Pregnancy should confer the right to: change work 
as hygiene may require. 

II. Prolonged labor, extra hours and night work 
should be forbidden. 

III. A labor period of not more than three to eight 
hours is desirable ; day labor, on half time, is best. 

IV. The pregnant woman should not be required to 
stand, but should be allotted work capable of being per- 
formed mostly in a sitting position. 

V. Labor should be forbidden which requires much 
effort, violent motion, or sudden shocks or shaking, es- 
pecially of the abdomen. 

VI. Four weeks' rest preceding, and after, confine- 
ment should be obligatory. 

VII. Pay should not be reduced because of pregnancy 
or the nursing period. 

VIII. Free medical consultations should be provided. 
The circular, issued by the Minister of Munitions and 

addressed to mill owners, factory managers, and other 
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industrial directors urges the formation of benevolent 
associations, the installation of rest-rooms and" nurseries 
and free service by trained physicians and nurses. 

A committee appointed by the Academy of Medicine 
to report on ways and means of combating the national 
depopulation has furnished an opinion which is now 
under debate. The economic measures thus advocated 
provide for the allotment, by the State, of funds de- 
signed to encourage, at least partially, the bearing and 
rearing of children and to offset the unfavorable in- 
fluences of factory labor. 



THE WAR OF IDEAS AND ITS DEMAND 

By L J. QUINBY 
President, Nebraska Peace Society 

I have found some satisfaction in the Advocate of 
Peace since our entrance into the world war. While 
never in doubt myself as to how far peace advocates 
should pursue their cause, I have found considerable 
difference of opinion among peace advocates generally. 
Personally I have never been an advocate of peace to 
the point of absolute non-resistance to tyranny. There, 
it seems to me, the line should be sharply drawn by all 
well-balanced peace advocates. 

Well known in this State as I thought my ideas were, 
I was, without my knowledge, made president of the 
Nebraska Peace Society. I had my doubts as to whether 
I should allow my name at this time to be used in that 
connection. I urged the executive committee to name 
someone else, but that seemed undesirable. So I was 
placed in the position of being president of a Peace So- 
ciety justifying America's entry into this war. That is 
why now I take satisfaction in the Advocate of Peace. 

I will not deny the proposition that right must ulti- 
mately triumph, whether it is forced or not. I believe 
it will ; but I also believe that if allowed the slow process 
of natural law to bring it about, countless generations 
must turn to dust before its fruition. I know that force 
ultimately kills itself, when it rests upon any other than 
the moral law; but I also know that between the begin- 
ning of brute force and its ultimate annihilation by its 
own rottenness, infecting unseen, there is a period of 
time long drawn out. I am not disposed to forget the 
individuals who must be outraged in this process in the 
somewhat nebulous hope of the final triumph of the race. 

Two years ago I came to the conclusion that this war 
was one of extermination of one of two ideas in govern- 
ment. I knew that the determination of which of these 
ideas should be destroyed could be settled by no other 
means than war, for the simple reason that neither 
would or could be submitted for the impartial verdict 
of mankind. Let us examine these two ideas, for at 
bottom they form the basis for every conception of gov- 
ernment, for every law enacted, for every institution 
established. 

Plainly speaking, these two antagonistic ideas are au- 
tocracy and democracy. One is based upon the assump- 
tion that government springs from the source of all 
power — God — but delegated by him to one man. The 
other recognizes the same source of power, but denies 
the assumption that God ever did delegate his power to 
any one. . It rests upon the idea that God is present in 



every form of being, that He speaks through the indi- 
vidual life, and therefore the aggregate of individual 
lives — that is, society — is truly expressive of the wisdom 
of God. The proverb is true. The voice of the people 
is the voice of God. 

Now, it needs not much thought to see that these two 
ideas are fundamentally antagonistic. There is. no com- 
mon ground upon which they may meet. When a con- 
test comes between them, one of the two must go to 
destruction. So the progress of mankind shows a strug- 
gle between them, but a struggle in which one is con- 
stantly encroaching upon the other, even when no more 
serious results, such as the present war, arise — that is, 
all governments, laws, and institutions are a partial 
compromise between them, and every one knows that no 
compromise is ever final. The awakening intellect of 
man has gradually tended toward the elimination of the 
autocratic idea and progressed toward the democratic. 

I do not forget that there are those who think they 
are saying something when thev deny that there is de- 
mocracy in the world, or even in the United States. 
The trouble with them is that they demand the actual 
and shut their eyes to the tendency. On the same the- 
ory there is no such thing as goodness or virtue or jus- 
tice in the world, because these have not reached perfec- 
tion. Nor is there evil or crime to combat these, be- 
cause neither of these is wholly so. The rational mind, 
however, distinguishes the tendencies toward goodness 
and virtue and justice, and if in him there are the same 
tendencies,, then he leans toward them. So it is with 
democracy and autocracy. He in whom the democratic 
ideal prevails will follow democracy, even though he 
knows it is only a tendency. The autocratic mind will 
do likewise — leaning toward autocratic sway, accepting 
brute force as its necessary concomitant. 

Now, while certain minor details resting upon these 
two fundamentally antagonistic thoughts of government 
may be arbitrable as a basis for compromise, the foun- 
dations themselves cannot be arbitrated. They cannot 
be arbitrated, for the simple reason that neither of them 
will submit to arbitrate its own right to exist. One 
cannot conceive of the idea that two normal men would 
willingly submit to any tribunal the right to pass upon 
their individual right to life and liberty, if they knew 
beforehand that the decree should be death to one of 
them. So neither will democracy and autocracy submit 
to arbitrate their assumed right to overcome each other. 

While I hoped, merely selfishly hoped, that the Allies 
would be able to crush this autocratic octopus that 
sought to cast its tentacles about the institutions of 
mankind, I knew that crushing in this contest must be 
done. It then became with me a moral question 
whether, if the tendency of America is toward democ- 
racy, it was right for America longer to remain neutral 
in a contest in which the very ideals upon which our in- 
stitutions rested were at stake. I hoped that the cup 
might pass from our nation ; but if it were necessary for 
the democracy of the world that we should drain this 
cup, then as one American I was ready to drain my por- 
tion of its dregs. It was for that reason that I felt a 
thrill of pride in my native land that it was willing to 
east its lot with democracy. Yet our sacrifices will 
have been in vain if we do not achieve as a fruit of this 
war not only the death of autocracy, but all that goes 
with it. 



